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beautiful paradise. The most profound silence reigned, rendered more striking by
the low chanted prayers of a few aged rnoollahs, who were prostrated on the
ground. I sat down beneath a tree, and rny guide allowed me to enjoy my
reverie. I have seen few places more charming than this shrine. It was with
great difficulty I obtained leave to take a photograph of it. "When I asked the
guide to bring my apparatus into the sacred court, he was much shocked, and at
first refused point blank; at last, however, he allowed me to take up a position
on the edge of the deep ravine, which separates the shrine from the hose of the
mountain. I believe he was scolded by the high priest for even this concession;
but photographers are pitiless, and I kept my negative. I was not allowed to
approach the saint's tomb; but I could see from * distance a massive silver
shrine, placed under a canopy of cloth of gold, whe*e were deposited the precious
relics which so many thousands of pilgrims come every year to adore. There is
a grand festival held in the shrine, called Ursi-Kadir Walla, at which multitudes
of the faithful are sometimes present! Every one comes to ask some favour of
Khoja Syud, and returns the following year either to renew his demand or to
leave his votive offering in gratitude.

Prom the shrine of Elhoja Syud I went to the mosque of Arai-din-ka- Jhopra;
the ruins of which stand picturesquely in the midst of a small wood, in one of the
ravines, which descend from the summit of Teraghur at a short distance from the
town walls. This celebrated mosque is one of the most remarkable monuments
in India, as much from its magnificence as from its archaeological importance. It
is, at the same time, one of the finest buildings erected by the Mussulmans, and
one of the most beautiful specimens of Jain architecture of the earliest period.
This extraordinary juxtaposition, of two kinds of architecture so very dissimilar is
easily explained. When the Mahometans first invaded India, they only thought
of pillaging and destroying, without -for a moment considering how they were to
replace the magnificence they were overturning. But when they had become
masters of the country, and wished to establish themselves firmly in it, their first
emperors hastened to bitikl temples to the true God, and, having no architects,
were obliged to entrust the work to the Hindoos. The palaces of the ancient
kings, and the wonderful temples of their predecessors, furnished them with an
inexhaustible supply of materials. They only had, therefore, to destroy the idols,
make a few characteristic alterations, and to give the final stamp to the mosque
by adding a front of pointed arches. One may say that such was the origin of
this grand style of architecture, which some call the Indo-Saracen, and to which
India owes some of its most marvellous productions.

The first emperor who proceeded thus appears to have been Koutub Oudin
Kibeck, to whom are attributed the mosques of Ajtnere and of the old town of
Delhi. His successors imitated him at Ahmedabad, M&ndoo, Oanouj4 &a

The "Arai-din-lca-Jhopra," or "Work of two days and a half," stands on a
high terrace, formerly approached by a wide flight of stone steps, which have now
disappeared, and are replaced by one of carved lintels and the shafts of columns.
The aspect of these ruins is very picturesque; bushy trees surrounding the base
of the terrace, and preventing anything being seen from outside, except the
sculptured roof of the mosqua An elegant gate in the Jain style, adapted to
Islamism, that is to say, presenting certain Arab characters and symbols in the
midst of flowers and ordinary subjects, gives access to a large square court, from